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DESIGNS IN GOLD AND SILVER WORK— 
i, 2, and 3 by A. Crespin, Paris; 4 by R. 
Beauclair, Paris; 5 and 6 by A. Reinitzer, Paris; 
7 by M. Francis 
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ART NOTES FROM THE OLD WORLD 



A compliment sometimes has an ironical edge, says I. N. Ford, in 
his correspondence. The Corporation of the City of London opened 
at the Guildhall an exhibition of works by Irish painters. The force 
of this tribute to the artistic 
genius of the island was broken 
when the collection, which 
was originally designed for 
the St. Louis Exposition, was 
examined in detail. Mr. 
Lavery 's paintings were prom- 
inently hung, and he had 
been supposed to be one of 
the leaders of the Scotch 
group of painters. Mr. Orpen 
and Mr. Furse had been the 
brightest stars of the galaxy 
of the New English Art Club, 
and now they were shining 
with fresh luster as Irish paint- 
ers. J. J. Shannon had been 
regarded as Mr. Sargent's 
chief, rival in the American 
group in the academy, but in 
the Guildhall he was true to 
his Irish name, and was num- 
bered among the elect of 
green Erin. C. H. Shannon 
has a swarm of admirers, who 
have hailed his work as a sign 
of creative impulses astir 
among the dry bones of 
British convention, and he, 
too, shared in the distinction 
of being Irish. Sir Martin 
Shee was Sir Thomas Law- 
rence's successor as president 
of the Royal Academy, but as an Irishman by birth he was entitled to 
an honorable place in the Guildhall show. Mulready, Maclise, and El- 
more were considered brilliant English painters of the Middle Victorian 
period, but their paintings were exhibited as examples of Irish art. 
Even Copley, who was born in Boston, and served his apprenticeship 
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in art by painting the de- 
scendants of the Mayflower 
Pilgrims, was numbered 
among the Irish. "Like 
the bright light that shone 
in Kildare's holy fane," 
the genius of Ireland con- 
tinues to burn in darkness 
and storm and cannot be 
snuffed out ; and the visitor 
at the Guildhall, astonished 
by the evidence that the 
Irish want the earth, and 
generally get it, found him- 
self humming in a pensive 
air Moore's lines, "Erin, 
oh Erin, though long in 
the shade, Thy star will 
shine out when the proud- 
est shall fade." One of 
the objects of this exhibi- 
tion of paintings, drawings, 
and miniatures by men of 
Irish blood or birth, was 
thus explained in the cata- 
logue: "To enable students 
of art to discover what common or race qualities appear through it ; 
there is something of common race instinct in the work of all original 
Irish writers of to-day, and it can hardly be absent in the sister art." 
The visitors at the Guildhall had to have imaginative talent in order 
to discern the distinctive race qualities in this collection. They saw 
a group of portraits by Sir Martin Shee, Hugh Hamilton, James 
Barry, Nathaniel Hone, George Chinnery, and others, which had all 
the mannerism and solid qualities of bygone painters of the Academy. 
Some of the subjects were prominently Irish, such as Daniel O'Con- 
nell, John Philpot Cur ran, and Thomas Moore, but the treatment was 
essentially English, as it was bound to be, when the painters lived, 
were trained, and worked in London. Chinnery's portraits were 
perhaps more modern in spirit and technique than the others, but 
there were no qualities which could be identified as Celtic. Maclise's 
theatrical pictures, such as "The Banquet 'Scene in Macbeth" and 
"Othello, Desdemona, and Emilia," were popular in the Middle 
Victorian period, and there were similar studies by Alfred Elmore 
and Francis Danby; but the style was academic, and there were no 
traces of Irish humor in them. Danby quarreled with the academy 
after being elected an associate, and lived in Switzerland and finally 
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in Exmouth, but in his work he never broke out in revolt against the 
conventions of the period. Mulready was a more original painter 
than these theatrical artists, and his pictures, "Choosing the Wed- 
ding Gown," "The Sonnet/' "Bathers Surprised," and "The Fight 
Interrupted," have not lost the qualities which the British pre- 
Raphaelites admired in their day. There was nothing essentially 
Irish in his work. Why should there have been, when he entered 
the academy schools at fourteen, and received his earliest impressions 
of painting from Dutch masterpieces? The landscapes by Irish paint- 
ers of the Victorian period were as academic as the portraits and the 
genre work. There were no collections of modern art in Dublin, and 
the facilities offered for the training of students were meager. Young 
Irishmen with a talent for drawing came to England for work in the 
academy schools, and they remained in London or the provinces when 
their reputations were made. There was little evidence in the collec- 
tion at the Guildhall that racial qualities were tenaciously retained by 
them, and in this sense the exhibition was unquestionably a failure. 
& About five hundred illustrations by Daniel Vierge, the well-known 
illustrator, who died 
recently, will be shown 
at an exhibition of his 
work to be held in Paris 
next October. 
& After the great 
spring salon came the 
summer salon, the first 
ever held. * It opened 
the last week in June in 
the Horticultural Build- 
ing on the banks of the 
Seine, and was exclusive- 
ly reserved for French 
artists. There were 656 
exhibits. Plumet de Bel- 
hac, the president, was 
responsible for three can- 
vases. Karl Cartier, the 
well-known landscape- 
painter, had two, and 
Mile. Hilda Monsieur 
Leroy contributed sev- 
eral studies. Paris is 
beginning to have a 
surfeit of exhibitions of 

this kind of art displays. ^^ ALFRED TENNYS0N 
Ji The photographic B yG. p Watts 
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salon of the year will be held at the Dudley Gallery (Egyptian Hall), 
Piccadilly, London, W., from September 16 to November 5. The 
aim of the Linked Ring is to exhibit only photographs displaying 
originality of conception expressed in a pictorial manner. All the 
work of American photographers destined for the London photo- 
graphic salon must be submitted to a selection committee sitting in 

New York and composed ex- 
clusively of American members 
of the Linked Ring, whose 
names are: C. Yarnall Abbott, 
A. L. Coburn, F. Holland 
Day, Mary Devens, W. B. 
Dyer, R. Eickemeyer, Frank 
Eugene, Gertrude Kasebier, 
Joseph T. Keiley, Margaret 
Russel, Eva Watson Schutze, 
Sarah C. Sears, Eduard J. 
Steichen, Alfred Stieglitz, Ed- 
mund Stirling, Clarence H. 
White. The pictures approved 
by the American selection 
committee will be accepted for 
hanging without passing the 
London jury. 

& Four Americans have re- 
ceived medals for exhibits at 
the Salon of the Society of 
French Artists — Seymour 
Thomas for a portrait of Henry 
Vignaud, Richard Miller for 
"Vieilles Demoiselles and La 
Crinoline,' ' and Mr. Hubbell 
and Mr. Kohlfeld, who, al- 
though only twenty-one years 
old, has exhibited for three 
successive years. All are mem- 
bers of the American Art As- 
sociation. 

J* The state factory at Sevres has just cast a porcelain monument. 
The design, by the sculptor Boverie, consists of a bust with pedestal, 
the flag of a regiment, and a wreath of laurel. Colors are used for 
the flag and part of the wreath. The monument is in memory of 
Colonel Gillon, a French officer, and it is to be set up at Chaville. 
<£ The trustees of the Tretrakoff gallery have decided to buy 
Verestchagin's latest works from his widow and organize a commem- 
orative exhibit. 
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